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TO OUR READERS. 


A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE 


CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A request has been made to the Hon. Ansott Lawrence, the 
American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the Criminal 
Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded the request 
to Wittram B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and as we had many facilities for answering many of the 
questions, they have been placed in our hands, and are as follows : — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law, 
and to what crimes is it attached ? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal 
code of such States; if not. when was it introduced ? 

Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have been 
executed during each of the three last years, and for what crimes ? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted 
during the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sen- 
tence ? 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ? 
the time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the 
criminal] during this interval as to intercourse with friends, etc. Whether 
the execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and 
under what regulations ? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law ? 
Has it ever existed in such States, and if so, when was it abolished ? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences ? 

IX. Inthe States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
punishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out, or are commutations frequent ? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British Min- 
istry, Prison-keepers, Judges, Statesmen, Clergymen, and others, 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, Keports, etc., (post paid,) to the subscriber and they 
will be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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ARTICLE I. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Tue following able Report was sent to us from New York by 
George E. Baker, who has long labored for tie abolition of the 
Punishment of Death. The statements are very clear and de- 
cided, and we earnestly invite the reader to examine the strong 
positions presented by the Committee : — 


1. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause, the decisive preponderance of the argument to be sought 
within the Sacred Scriptures is on the side of the proposed reform. 
Against it is adduced only the authority of the code of Moses, for 
the peculiar people, the peculiar land, and the peculiar times, for 
which it was his inspired mission to legislate; together with that of 
a single ambiguous text of a much earlier date, which prejudiced the- 
ologians pervert into a perpetual and universal injunction, only by a 
process of mis-translating and misapplyi ing, which is repudiated and 
refuted by others of at least equal piety and learning. In favor of 
the proposed reform, on the other hand, almost every page of the 
New Testament is beautified with its radiant testimony ; the light of 
which glows only the brighter from the failure of the efforts made to 
find a few specks on its surface, and to extract from two or three un- 
certain texts, a scant and doubtful toleration of a practice emphati- 
cally condemned by the whole pervading spirit of the volume. 

2. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause it is a well settled axiom, that the certainty of punishment is 
a much more effectual restraint from crime than its severity. A 
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more probable chance of a less penalty (provided it be still of a for- 
midable degree of severity,) will always operate more influentially 
on conduct than a less probable chance of a greater. The mind 
brooding over temptation to crime, dwells on the bright lights of its 
favorable chances far more than the darker shades of the same per- 
spective picture. [rom the days of Draco to our own, penal law has 
constantly found itself compelled to promote its own steadiness and 
efficiency of action, by a moderation of the harsher severities be- 
queathed to it from the mistaken policy of less enlightened times. 
Laws at variance with public sentiment are confessedly inoperative ; 
and in proportion to the extent of that variance is the uncertainty of 
their execution. It is not to be questioned that a deep and strong 
public feeling, hostile to this social institution of the gallows, pervades 
at least a large portion of the community. Whether it be of a ma- 
jority or minority, affects this argument only in degree. The action 
of juries, when death is the stake at issue, is proverbially irregular — 
inclining in the long run improperly to the side of mercy against : 
truth, though occasionally for short periods, oscillating back to the 
opposite extreme ; the two alternate evils thus fatally reciprocating 
each other, an excessive leniency which grants an unjust and unwise 
impunity to guilt, followed by an excessive though brief severity, 3 
which is sometimes hasty and rash in inflicting irremediable punish- i 
ment upon innocence. ‘The probability of escape, derived from that . 
wide spread repugnance to the death doom which is more or less 
strong in every jury box, and on almost every bench, and magnified 
by the delusive flatteries of hope, cannot but be a very material ele- 
ment in the calculations of every mind meditating crime. Under the 
operation of the proposed reform it cannot be denied that the action 
of the law would be much more certain, uniform and steady. Con- 
victions would in many cases take the place of those improper ac- 
quittals, which encourage crime in others by their example of impu- 
nity, and let loose the worst criminals back upon society, hardened 
by a first guilt, and emboldened to its repetition. In this connection we 
may refer (among other judicial authorities,) to that of one of the 
most eminent ornaments of the Bench of the city of New York — 























the worthy son of a worthy father — who has derived a decided op- | 
position to the law of death from the opportunities of observation af- 
forded by his position, and who has remarked, that while it excludes 





from the jury box a large proportion of those persons best competent 
for its important function, it sends into ita large proportion of 
those who do take their seats there, with minds more than half unfit- 
ted for the solemn duties to which they are sworn. 

3. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause it is a great mistake to suppose that the fear of a possible 
chance of death —that inevitable end to which we al! know that 
every step in life is bringing us nearer and nearer — has often much 
effect in deterring men from any act to which they are impelled by 
any powerful passion or motive. ‘They are usually in such a state 
of mind as to defy and despise it; or else, impelled by temptation 
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and deceived by hope, their fear of it prompts only to more effectual 
precautions for concealment and escape. There is nothing that men 
are constantly hazarding with more thoughtlessness than their lives. 
The natural dread of death when actually close and certain, is very 
different from the careless indifference with which most men find 
little difficulty in exposing themselves to the mere chance of a greater 
or less risk of encountering it. As a deterring penalty, weakened as 
it is by the diminished probability of its infliction, it is believed to be 
a far less effective and useful one, as a general rule, than the substi- 
tute proposed. ‘Though when actually within the shadow of the gal- 
lows, there are few who would not pray for its commutation into 
imprisonment, yet while both are still distant and doubtful, even on 
the supposition of an equality of chances, the thought of the latter, 
with an utter impossibility of escape or pardon — perpetual, ignomin- 
ious, laborious and solitary — will, to a large majority of minds, pre- 
sent by far the most effective terrors. It is the spontaneous remark 
heard from four out of every five to whom the proposition is pre- 
sented, that they would prefer death to such a doom. How much is 
the force of this argument increased, when we add to it that of the 
greatly increased certainty of punishment which it is not denied 
would attend the proposed reform. It isa fact established by the 
most conclusive statistics, that the fear of the penalty of death has 
never been found effectual to restrain men from a host of minor 
offences to which it has been applied. In all the progressive melio- 
ration of the penal code, the substitution of imprisonment for death 
has always been found to work with perfect success, diminishing in- 
stead of increasing the number of the offences committed ; and there 
is every reason to anticipate with confidence a similar beneficial 
result, from extending it to the few crimes which are yet left on our 
statute book as punishable with blood. 

4. The Commitlee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause it is not necessary to hang a man who has committed a murder, 
for the protection of society against the possible repetition of the act. 
That argument would, with still greater force, require the destruction 
of every homicidal lunatic, and indeed of every lunatic, from the 
general tendency of insanity toward homicide. It is not deemed 
necessary to kill every ferocious wild beast, against which society 
can for its amusement protect itself with entire ease and security, by 
inclosing them in cages. Lunatic Asylums have no difficulty in this 
respect. ‘The science of prison construction and prison discipline at 
the present day, is abundantly adequate to the safe custody of any 
number of murderers that may be committed to the massive triple 
and quadruple walls of their solitary cells. They can be easily pre- 
cluded, not only from all possibility of escape, but also from that of 
injury to their keepers within the prison. It is also an essential part 
of the proposed Reform that it should be accompanied by the abro- 
gation of tle pardoning power in such cases. 

5. The Commitlee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause nothing short of an absolute and demonstrable necessity can 
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justify its maintenance. Avoiding all metaphysical argument upon 
the abstract right of society to inflict the punishment of death, and 
conceding it, on the principle of self-defence, when no other adequate 
means of self-defence exist, we insist that it is only in a clearly es- 
tablished case of such absolute necessity that the right can be right- 
fully exercised. In the face of the vast accumulation of evidence 
and argument adduced by those who have written against Capital 
Punishment, no such clear necessity can be now pretended. Even 
those who may not see in those writings an absolute demonstration of 
the proposed reform, cannot at least refuse to admit the strong case 
of probability made out by them, imposing on us at least the duty of 
experiment, an experiment which can only too easily be abandoned, 
if, contrary to all probability, our experience should prove less suc- 
cessful than that of others who have been afraid to venture on the 
same, under circumstances less favorable than our own. Indepen- 
dently of every other objection to that cherished institution, this ex- — 
periment at least ought not, under such circumstances, to be refused, 
even by those who may mistrust its issue, to those deep and earnest 
feelings and convictions of a large and increasing portion of the com- 
munity, conscientiously opposed to the punishment of death, which 
are so painfully shocked and outraged by every occasion of its inflic- 
tion. 

6. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause, while the reasons thus far adduced are chiefly confined to the 
demonstration that it is wanecessary, and that the proposed substitute 
may be adopted with safety and probable advantage, our case does 
not stop at that point: but we derive our strongest objection to the 
punishment of death from the conviction that it is far worse than 
merely useless; that it is fatally pernicious, and attended with the 
most demoralizing and brutalizing influences upon society ; multiply- 
ing the very crime which it vainly seeks to prevent by imitating and 
suggesting it, so that, in the opinion of many who have reflected 
much on this subject, the hangman is himself the direct or indirect 
cause of more murders than he ever punishes or avenges. 

7. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause it is founded on and sustained by a radical vicious moral prin- 
ciple, the principle of vengeance, a principle which, however it may 
disguise itself under the name of justice, is condemned not less em- 
phatically by the highest wisdom of human reason than by the per- 
vading spirit of the whole faith and philosophy of Christianity, at 
least as a rule for human action. The prevention of crime and the 
reformation of the criminal, are the sole objects of a just and true 
penal system. Vindictive punishment, on any rule of retaliation. 
apportioning penalty to guilt for its own sake, to satisfy an imaginary 
if not impiously presumptuous equilibrium of retribution, we hold to 
be utterly forbidden, at least to human hands and human judgments. 
The benevolent objects above referred to, prevention and reformation, 
pursued in a spirit of merciful love even for the wretch whose very 
name implies his wretchedness, must be the sole aims of all such 
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punishments as we can claim any right to inflict. One of these two. 
essential objects is utterly violated in the death punishment. To ex- 
terminate, not to reform, is the revolting function of the hangman; 
and it is in the spirit and on the avowed rule of retaliation, the claim 
of * blood for blood,’ that it is inflicted. This bad spirit of vengeance, 
in various degrees and modes, pervades a large part of the penal 
laws, even of the most civilized Christian communities, though it is 
now beginning fast to melt away beneath the warm light of that gos- 
pel which so few of them have as yet comprehended or felt. In the 
law of death it stands revealed in its worst and most manifest hide- 
ousness ; and by its example exercises a strong influence on the mo- 
ral education of every community in which it subsists ; on the forma- 
tion of the habits of thought and feeling of individuals, and of the 
general spirit of society. The evil seed does not fail to bring forth 
due abundance of evil fruit. The powerful influence of the Jaws on 
the character of the people living under them, is seldom sufficiently 
appreciated ; and in it is contained the explanation of the truth which 
has become almost a truism, that cruel laws make a cruel people ; 
and that the mitigation of the more fierce and sanguinary features of 
the one is always attended with a corresponding diminution of the 
more fierce and sanguinary crimes committed by the other. 

8. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause from a strange principle of insane imitativeness, which appears 
often to reside in the human mind, it has been observed in frequent 
cases, that executions are very liable to be immediately followed by 
suicides, by hanging, clearly traceable to the suggestive influence of 
the former on the disordered imagination. 

9. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause, from the mysterious nature of insanity, it is both physically 
and morally impossible to draw any line of demarcation at which a 
just responsibility for crimes of violence, at the cost of such a pen- 
alty as death, begins or ends—and because, while many a criminal 
has thus been consigned, by a terrible mistake of the social justice, 
to the scaffold instead of the lunatic asylum, a still greater number 
annually escape all punishment under the screen of the uncertain- 
ties of this plea, whom juries would not hesitate to consign to the sub- 
stitute penalty now proposed, whether on ground of guilt or insanity. 

10. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause the punishment of death is irremediable, and numerous cases— 
very numerous —have occurred, in which, whether from perjury or 
mistake in the case of direct evidence, or from deceptive appearan- 
ces in the case of circumstantial testimony, or from both causes com- 
bined, it has been inflicted on those whose innocence has been dis- 
covered only too late ; because the number of such cases, in which 
no subsequent revelations have brought to light the innocence of the 
victims of the law, conjecture in which we have no other clue to 
guide us, that the sad probability to be derived from the large num- 
ber who annually go into the very presence of their Maker with un- 
wavering asseverations of their innocence ; and because, from the 
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necessary imperfection of all human testimony, such cases must al- 
ways continue to occur so long as the fearful practice is retained, the 
abolition of which is here invoked. 

ll. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause, by abolishing the publicity of executions, our own law has 
already half acknowledged their inutility, if not their pernicious in- 
fluence, as deterring examples. If that argument in their favor were 
sound, it would rather be the policy of the law to assemble the 
whole community to witness the terrifying spectacle. The gallows 
is always emphatically condemned by that just voice of wise and 
righteous public sentiment which has bid it shrink from the open light 
of day, within the shaded gloom of the prison enclosure. 

12. The Committee recommend the abolition of the gallows, Be- 
cause, finally, there exists abundant testimony in the experiments 
that have been already made in other countries, less enlightened and 
civilized than our own, to the safety and probable influence that 
would attend the proposed reform. In the case of minor offences, 
wherever the statistics of its operation have been preserved, its 
abolition has uniformly been found followed by a diminution of the 
offences. We never saw a backward step taken in this reform, nor 
the death penalty ever found necessary to be restored when once it 
had been removed. It was not found necessary to security and good 
government, during all the better period of the republic of ancient 
Rome for two centuries and a half. In Russia it has long been dis- 
used as any part of the civil administration of justice, with such suc- 
ces, that the universal public opinion in that country is unanimous 
against it; and the present emperor has given evidence of the gene- 
ral satisfaction with the operation of the law elsewhere, by extending 
it over the province of Finland (before under the Swedish laws,) on 
its incorporation with the empire, in the early part of his reign. 
During the period of about a quarter of a century, when it was abol- 
ished in Tuscany, all crimes of violence were much more rare than 
either in the same country before the experiment, in the same coun- 
try after its restoration by the French Revolutionists and Bonaparte 
against the wishes of the people of Tuscany themselves, who have 
again abolished it; or in the adjacent Italian States during the same 
period. In Belgium, also, it was practically abolished in the year 
1830, by a general system of the commutation of all sentences of 
death ; and with a degree of success, under very unfavorabie circum- 
stances, fully justifying our views of its safety so far as may be 
judged from the latest evidences in our possession. Various other 
minor trials of the reform in question have also been made else- 
where, all pointing uniformly in the same direction, for which refer- 
ence can only be made in this piace to the published writings of the 
advocates of the measure.* 

For these reasons, then, necessarily restricted to a brief outline in 


* O’Sullivan’s Report; Titus’s do., 1846; Gould’s do., 1847; Spear’s Works; 
Barleigh’s ‘ Thoughts ;’ ‘ Argument of Edward Livingston.’ 
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their statement, the Committee recommend the abolition of 
the gallows, and the substitution of imprisonment for life, alike 
in the names of Christianity, civilization, reason, mercy, justice, ex- 
pediency and experience. 


GEO. E. BAKER, 
ALBERT ROWE, 
J. W. BABCOCK. 





ARTICLE If. 


DO YOUR DUTY. 


Do your duty, come what may— 

*Tis the sum of life’s great beauty, 
Do your duty every day, 

And every day still do your duty. 


Every prize for man to win, 
Be it fame or be it beauty, 
Speaks louder than a trumpet’s din, 
Do your duty, do your duty. 


Will ye, sleeping at your post, 
Let in the foe to seize the booty : 
Keep bright watch or all is lost — 
Do your duty, do your duty. 


Life is short and still receding, 
Would you find the brighter way ? 
Then, this lesson ever heeding, 
Do your duty night and day. 


Life is short and stil] receding, 
Much remains as yet undone; 
Mind you, then, this lesson heeding, 
Many fields must yet be won. 


Struggling, striving, never fearing, 
Get a footing on the walls ; 

Hark and hear the joyous cheering — 
The day is won —the fortress falls! 
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ARTICLE III. 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


It has fallen to the lot of but few men to occupy, at any 
period of their lives, so great a space in the public mind as did 
O’Connell for many years preceding the close of his patriotic career. 
Few have brought so great genius and versatility of powers to the 
accomplishment of their purposes ; and still less fewer have perse- 
vered to the end with such fervent zeal and uncompromising 
fidelity. No patriot, we believe, ever encountered more opposi- 
tion in his struggles, or suffered more obloquy and contempt from 
his fellows ; nor is there an instance when reproach and insult 
have been more suddenly changed to respect and praise. And 
now that four years have elapsed since the thrilling intelligence 
reached us that he had breathed his last, it may not be unpleasant 
for the reader to turn back for a moment to that period in which 
he was the object of so universal attention, and to revive perhaps 
some of those sensations which result from comtemplating a great 
exhibition of talents. The distance at which we stand from his 
life, short though it is, will tend to facilitate rather than embarrass 
our view of his character. 

DanteL O’ConNELL was born in the county of Kerry, in the 
south-west part of Ireland, inthe year 1776. It isa circumstance 
not unworthy of notice that the birth of a man so strongly identified 
with the cause of civil liberty should have been placed in a year hal- 
lowed by one of its most glorious achievements. At an early age, 
O’Connell seems to have given indications of possessing rare 
intellectual powers; and his parents saw that he was endowed 
with a capacity fitted for more than an ordinary vocation. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as was practicable, they placed him under the 
charge of a neighboring priest, who is represented to have had 
more knowledge, and consequently less superstition, than the ma- 
ority of his brethren. Under the direction of this teacher he 
acquired the rudiments of an education; and in Latin he made 
considerable progress. Intending, as is supposed, that their son 
should be qualified for the duties of the priesthood, the parents of 
O’Connell sent him to the Dominican monastery at Louvain, in 
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France, then the country where the Catholics sent their sons to 
be educated. The dull routine of monastic life little accorded 
with the taste of our buoyant youth ; and though he there gained 
as much classical and theological knowledge as might have been 
expected of him, and perhaps more of the latter, considering its 
quality, than could be serviceable to him, he, at the same time, 
fortunately for his own and his country’s happiness, acquired an 
aversion for the functions of the wearer of the cowl and cassock. 
He was in France during that most memorable of all her revolu- 
tions ; and it is probable that his proximity to the fearful contest 
might have impressed his mind more strongly with sentiments of 
freedom, as well as have excited in his bosom a horror for so 
much bloodshed. At such a time no mind could remain dormant. 
And though, as was then observed by the celebrated Dumont, all 
thoughts were bitter, still the very fact of their bitterness might 
have strengthened the hopes and dissipated the fears of those 
who were then or should afterwards be engaged in breaking up 
the strongholds of tyranny. Returning to his native land it be- 
came necessary for O’Connell to select some calling to which he 
should in future devote himself; and his choice was immediately 
fixed upon the legal profession. To qualify himself for this sphere 
he was obliged, according to the established practice, to pursue 
his studies under the supervision of some one of the Inns of Court 
in London. Although Gray’s Inn was generally selected by Irish 
students, O’Connell entered his name at the Middle Temple, for 
what reason we do not know, unless it was because a shorter 
attendance, in case the students are of a certain age, is there re- 
quired of them than at any of the other three Inns. Having 
gone through the prescribed course, he was admitted to the Irish 
bar in the Easter term of 1789. Of his early practice few par- 
ticulars are extant. As might have been expected, however, he 
rapidly came into notice; and clients, hearing of his fame, 
flocked to his office from all the surrounding counties. The time 
of his admission was peculiarly favorable to his progress ; for the 
bar of his country had but just been rendered accessible to 
Catholic barristers. Unlike Curran, the most distinguished of 
advocates, O’Connell did not let his powers of speech betray him 
into a neglect of the study of the law, and, what is necessary to 
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make a good lawyer, @ minute acquaintance with its dry and 
subtle technicalities. 

In the sketches of the Irish bar, now known to have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Shiel, afterwards so justly celebrated as the gifted 
coadjutor of O’Connell, there is a very interesting description of 
the professional character and habits of the latter, from which we 
make the following lively extract : — 


‘If any of you, my English readers,’ says the writer, ‘ being a 
stranger in Dublin, should chance in your return on a winter’s 
morning from one of the “ small and early ” parties of that raking 
metropolis — that is to say, between the hours of five and six 
o’clock —to pass along the south side of Merion Square, you 
will not fail to observe that, among those splendid mansions, there 
is one evidently tenanted by a person whose habits differ materi- 
ally from those of his fashionable neighbors. The half-opened 
parlor shutters, and the light within, announce that some one 
dwells there, whose time is too precious to permit him to regulate 
his rising with the sun’s. Should your curiosity tempt you to 
ascend the steps, and, under cover of the dark, to reconnoitre the 
interior, you will see a tall, able-bodied man standing at a desk, 
and immersed in solitary occupation. Upon the wall in front of 
him there hangs a crucifix. From this and from the calm aitti- 
tude of the person within, and from a certain monastic rotundity 
about his neck and shoulders, your first impression will be, that 
he must be some pious dignitary of the Church of Rome absorbed 
in his matin devotions. But this conjecture will be rejected 
almost as soon as formed. No sooner can the eye take in the 
other furniture of the apartment — the book case clogged with 
tomes in plain calf-skin binding, the blue covered octayos that lie 
about on the tables and the floor, the reams of manuscript in 
oblong folds and begirt with crimson tape — than it becomes evi- 
dent that the party meditating amidst such objects must be think- 
ing far more of the law than the prophets. He is, unequivocally, 
a barrister, but apparently of that homely, chamber keeping, 
plodding cast, who labor hard to make up by assiduity what they 
want in wit ; who are up and stirring before the bird of the morn- 
ing has sounded the retreat to the wandering spectre — and are 
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already brain deep in the dizzying vortex of mortgages and cross 
remainders, and mergers and remitters, while his clients, still 
lapped in sweet oblivion of the law’s delay, are fondly dreaming 
that their cause is peremptorily set down for a final hearing. 
Having come to this conclusion, you push for home, blessing your 
stars on the way that you are not a lawyer, and sincerely compas- 
sionating the sedentary drudge whom you have just detected in 
the performance of his cheerless toil. But, should you happen, 
in the course of the same day, to stroll down to the Four Courts, 
you will be not a little surprised to find the object of your pity 
miraculously transferred from the severe recluse of the morning 
into one of the most bustling, important and joyous personages in 
that busy scene. There you will be sure to see him, his counte- 
nance braced up and glistening with health and spirits, with a huge 
phletoric bag, which his robust arms can scarcely contain, clasped 
with paternal fondness to his breast — and environed by a living 
palisade of clients and attorneys, with out-stretched necks and 
mouths, and ears agape, to catch up any chance opinion that may 
be coaxed out of him in a colloquial way, or listening to what the 
client relishes still better, for in no event can they be slided into a 
bill of costs— the counsellor’s bursts of jovial and familiar 
humor ; or, when he touches on a sadder strain, his prophetic as- 
surances that the hour of Ireland’s redemption is at hand. You 
perceive at once that you have lighted upon a great and popular 
advocate ; and, if you take the trouble to follow his movements 
for a couple of hours through the several courts, you will not fail 
to discover the qualities that have made him so: his legal compe- 
tency —his business-like habits —his sanguine temperament, 
which renders him not merely the advocate, but the partizan of 
his clients — his acuteness — his fluency of thought and language 
— his unconquerable good humor — and, above all, his versatility. 
By the hour of three, when the judges usually rise, you will have 
seen him go through a quantity of business, the preparation for 
and the performance of which would be sufficient to wear down 
an ordinary constitution ; and you naturally suppose that the re- 
maining portion of the day must, of necessity, be devoted to re- 
creation or repose; but here again you will be mistaken; for 
should you feel disposed, as you return from the courts, to drop 
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into any of the public meetings that are almost daily held, for 
some purpose or to no purpose, in Dublin, to a certainty will you 
find the counsellor there before you, the presiding spirit of the scene, 
riding in the whirlwind, and directing the storm of popular de- 
bate, with a strength of lungs and a redundancy of animation as 
if he had that moment started fresh for the labors of the day. 
There he remains, until, by dint of strength or dexterity, he has 
carried every point ; and from thence, if you would see him to 
the close of the day’s eventful history, you will, in all likelihood, 
have to follow him to a public dinner, from which, after having 
acted a conspicuous part in the turbulent festivity of the evening, 
and thrown off half-a-dozen speeches in praise of Ireland, he 
retires, at a late hour, to repair the wear and tear of the day by 
a short interval of repose ; and is sure to be found before dawn- 
break next morning, at his solitary post, recommencing the rou- 
tine of his restless existence. Now, any one who has once seen, 
in the preceding situation, the able-bodied, able-minded, acting, 
talking, multifarious person I have just been describing, has no 
occasion to inquire his name — he may be assured that he is and 
can be no other than “ Kerry’s pride and Munster’s glory, the 
far-famed and indefatigable Daniel O’Connell.” ’ 


There is one event which occurred in the life of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in the year 1815, of a melancholy nature, and which we 
would gladly pass over in silence were it not for the fact that his 
conduct in the matter appears honorable and humane. In one of 
hig speeches at a Catholic emancipation meeting, he had applied 
the epithet of ‘ beggarly’ to the Corporation of Dublin ; and a 
Mr, D’Esterre, a military gentleman, as well as a member of the 
Corporation, as if eager to involve himself in a quarrel with one 
who was the object of bitter hatred among the suppliant agents of 
an oppressive government, very foolishly challenged Mr. O’Con- 
nell to settle the insult thus offered, on terms of honor ; although 
the latter had assured Mr. D’Esterre that his remark was not 
intended as a personal allusion to any particular member. The 
parties repaired to Lord Ponsonby’s seat, thirteen miles from the 
city ; and ten paces apart stood these men — each one the father of 
a family — with their arms uplifted to take each other’s lives. On 
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the first shot of Mr. O’Connell his antagonist was wounded; un- 
fortunately it proved to be a mortal wound. ‘The victorious party 
was, as might be expected, denounced by his enemies as a san- 
guinary and blood-thirsty Catholic ; but when we consider that he 
was not the aggressor —-- that he was almost unavoidably drawn 
into the affair by his opponent— we feel assured that but little 
blame can attach to his conduct. He took occasion to express his 
sincere regret for what had happened to the friends of Mr. D’Es- 
terre, and offered to settle a handsome annuity upon his widow; 
more than this, he subsequently ‘registered a vow in heaven ’ 
that on no consideration whatever would he ever again fight a duel. 
Happily for human nature, those false notions of honor which can 
prompt men so unjustifiably and wickedly to imbrue their hands 
in each other’s blood, are rapidly vanishing. 

In the year 1820, Mr. O’Connell had arrived at the summit of 
his professional fame, and his services were in good demand in 
almost every important jury trial. Some of the addresses which 
he pronounced, such for instance as those in the defence of Magee 
and Barrett, are said to have been equal to any thing in modern elo- 
quence. ‘here was one movement, however, which conduced most 
of all to his present popularity and political advancement ; and that 
was the establishment of the Catholic Association in the year 1823. 
Its design was to render more effectual the attempts of the Catho- 
lies to throw off their grievous and oppressive yoke. They 
acquired more strength from their union, and the Association, 
though small at first, daily increased in numbers until it became 
one of the most powerful bodies known in history. O’Connell 
was at its head, —the presiding genius of its deliberations, he 
prevented its exceeding the limits of the law. Jt would be an un- 
necessary, and certainly an unpleasant task, to go through a re- 
cital of the grievances which had, for a long time, been imposed 
upon the people of Ireland, and which were the cause of so united 
a struggle on their part to lift themselves to liberty. They were 
denied the rights of citizens. Living under a constitution claim- 
ing to be free, they were still the victims of an implacable tyranny. 
Living in an enlightened age, they were yet governed by laws 
which had been dictated by the prejudice and ignorance of past 
centuries. In the striking language of Grattan: Ireland might 
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have been tracked through the statute book of England, like a 
wounded man by his blood. One of the consequences of this 
Association was to bring Mr. O’Connell more before the people as 
the champion of their cause ; and the time seemed to be at hand 
when he should be placed in a sphere where he could wield his 
powers more to their advantage. In 1828 he was elected to re- 
present the county of Clare in Parliament, by a large majority, 
although his opponent on the hustings was quite popular among 
all classes; but as he could not conscientiously take the oath of 
supremacy, he was held not to be entitled to his seat, though he 
expressed his willingness to take the oath of allegiance. He made 
an able argument at the bar of the House, in favor of his being 
admitted without the oath of supremacy ; but it did not avail. A 
vacancy thereby occurring in the representation of Clare, Mr. 
O’Connell was again returned by that county without any oppo- 
sition. In the meantime the disability which had existed was 
removed, and at the opening of the session of 1830, Mr. O’Con- 
nell for the first time took his seat in the House of Commons. 

It is not within the province of a sketch like this to follow its 
subject through the successive measures which he advocated or 
opposed in Parliament with so much courage and ability. We 
will, however, give our readers a short extract from a speech of 
Mr. O’Connell on the Irish Disturbance Bill of 1830, as exhibit- 
ing very forcibly the impassioned style of his eloquence. After 
alluding to the general character of the bill, he proceeds : — 

‘There are two frightful clauses in this bill. The one which 
does away with trial by jury, and which I have called upon you to 
baptize ; you call it a court martial, amere nickname ; I stigmatize 
it as a revolutionary tribunal. What in the name of Heaven is it, 
if it is not a revolutionary tribunal? It annihilates the trial by 
jury ; it drives the judge from his bench—the man who, from ex- 
perience, could weigh the nice and delicate points of a case—who 
could discriminate between the straightforward testimony and the 
suborned evidence — who could see plainly and readily the justice 
or injustice of the accusation — it turns out this man who is free, 
unshackled, unprejudiced, who has no previous opinions to control 
the clear exercise of his duty. You do away with that which is 
more sacred than the throne itself,—that for which your king 
reigns, your lords deliberate, your commons assemble. 
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‘TI pray to my God that when repeal comes — and come it now 
must, ministers can never stay it, they cannot even hope to do so 
— it may come through peaceful agency, and not through oceans 
of blood. If ever I doubted before of the success of our agitation 
for repeal, this bill—this infamous bill—the manner in which 
its opponents have been treated — the personalities to which they 
have been subjected — the yells with which one of them has this 
night been greeted; — all these things dissipate my doubts, and 
tell me of its complete and early triumph. Do you think those 
yells will be forgotten? Do you suppose that their echo will not 
reach the plains of my injured and insulted country ? — that they 
will not be whispered in her green valleys, and heard from her 
lofty hills? Oh! they will be heard there. Yes, and they will 
not be forgotten. The youth of Ireland will bound with indigna- 
tion ; they will say: We are eight millions, and you treat us thus, 
as though we were no more to your country than the Isle of Guern- 
sey or of Jersey!’ 

In 1835, Mr. O’Connell was elected to represent the city of 
Dublin, a circumstance which tended, of course, to enhance in 
some degree his influence in Parliament. A writer who, for many 
years, was a personal observer of Mr. O’Connell in the House of 
Commons, thus speaks of him : — 

‘ One of the most extraordinary attributes of Mr. O’Connell’s 
oratory is the ease and facility with which he can make a transi- 
tion from one topic to another. ‘ I’rom graveto gay, from lively 
to severe,” never costs him an effort. He seems, indeed, to be 
himself insensible of the transition. I have seen him begin his 
speech by alluding to topics of an affecting nature, in such a man- 
ner as to excite the deepest sympathy towards the sufferers in the 
mind of the most unfeeling person present. I have seen, in other 
words —I speak with regard to particular instances — the tear 
glistening in the eyes of men altogether unused to the melting 
mood, and in a moment afterwards, by the transition from the 
grave to the humorous, I have seen the whole audience convulsed 
with laughter. On the other hand, I have often heard him com- 
mence his speech in a strain of the most exquisite humor, and by 
a sudden transition to deep pathos, produce the stillness of death 
in a place in which, but one moment before, the air was rent with 
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shouts of laughter. His mastery over the passions is the most 
perfect I ever witnessed. He can touch —and touch with inim- 
itable effect — every chord in the human breast. ‘The passions of 
his audience are mere playthings in his hands. If he cannot “ call 
spirits from the vasty deep,’ he can do as he pleases with the 
spirits of those on the confines of the earth. Nor is Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s complete power over the passions confined either to a 
refined or to an intellectual audience. It is equally great in both 
cases. His oratory tells with the same effect whether he addresses 
“‘ the first assembly of gentlemen in the world,” or the ragged 
and ignorant rabble of Dublin. Mr. O’Connell’s gesture is very 
deficient in gracefulness. He puts himself into an endless variety 
of attitudes, every one of which is awkward. At one time you 
see him with his head and body stooping, and his right arm par- 
tially extended ; at another, and perhaps the next moment, you 
see him with his head thrown back, and his arms placed a-kimbo 
on his breast. ‘Then, again, you see him stretching out his neck, 
and making wry faces, as if about to undergo the process of de- 
capitation. If you withdraw your eyes a few seconds from him, 
you see him, when again you look at him, with both his arms 
raised above his head, and his fists as firmly clenched as if about 
to engage in a regular Donnybrook row. Then, again, you see 
him apply both his hands to his wig—he wears a wig — with as 
much violence as if about to tear it in pieces; but instead of this, 
it turns out that he has only carefully adjusted it. But the most 
singular thing I ever heard of his doing in the course of the de- 
livery of any of his speeches, was that of untying and taking off 
his cravat when in one of the best parts of his speech, in 1834, on 
the Repeal of the Union, and when he had worked himself up to 
the utmost enthusiasm of manner. Mr. O’Connell’s person is 
tall and athletic. His frame is one of the most muscular in the 
House, especially about the shoulders. If any of his enemies 
were to attempt to put their threats of personal chastisement into 
execution once, they would not, I am sure, attempt it a second 
time. If compelled, in self-defence, to play the pugilist, I am 
satisfied there are very few men in the country who would prove 
a match. 

‘He is always ia excellent spirits. You never see him cast 
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down or dejected. In the most adverse circumstances, his faith 
in the eventual triumph of the great cause of justice and humanity 
is unbounded. It never wavers fora moment. He always has 
his eye fixed on the sunny side of the picture. Hence he is ever 
cheerful. You see a perpetual smile on his countenance, whether 
he be addressing the house or reclining in his seat, whether in the 
family circle or haranguing the populace at the Corn Exchange.’ 

In 1841, Mr. O’Connell was elected by a large majority to re- 
present the county of Cork; and he continued a member of Par- 
liament to the close of his life. On the 20th of January, 1847, 
he left his country for the last time. His health was very feeble ; 
and it was evident that the labor of so many years, attended, as 
it was, with almost constant exposure, had nearly undermined his 
strong constitution. But he thought he was needed at his post, 
and deeming his own comfort of little consideration in comparison 
with the call to duty, he took his seat in the House. Midnight 
legislation was more than he could bear. His medical advisers 
told him that nothing short of a change of atmosphere could re- 
store his health. Accordingly he proceeded to Paris, accompa- 
nied by his son Daniel, and the Rey. Dr. Miley, intending to go to 
Italy. At every place where he stopped, he was received with 
marked attention. His earthly pilgrimage terminated at Genoa, 
where, on the evening of the 15th of May, at three-score and ten 
years of age, he died. 

Whoever contemplates the life of Daniel O’Connell will be 
tempted to overlook the very few blemishes which appear on his 
character, so completely overbalanced are they by his comprehen- 
sive genius and redeeming virtues. Nothing is more common 
than for men, who are placed in the position which he occupied, to 
be reviled as ambitious and thoughtless visionaries, who seek most 
of all their own aggrandizement: but the fact that he was the 
idol of his countrymen, that to them his voice was law itself, and 
that had he been disposed he might have involved them in a great 
revolution, in which he would have been the hero; and that he, 
nevertheless, advised them to wait patiently for the dawn of their 
liberty, and not to attempt its purchase by force, sufficiently vin- 
dicate him from any such reflection. ‘The observation of his — 
‘Remember that no political change is worth a single crime, or, 
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above all, a single drop of human blood,’ is expressive of his cha- 
racter in this respect. 

O’Connell was exactly such a man as Ireland needed to appear 
in her behalf in Parliament. He was her advocate. Participat- 
ing in all their sympathies and anticipations, knowing from long 
intercourse with them the weight of their sufferings, he urged, 
with all the ardor becoming an advocate impressed with the justice 
of his cause, the emancipation of the Irish from their bondage. 
His theme and his capacity were, indeed, worthy of each other. 
Nor were his efforts unsuccessful. As years rolled on he saw one 
after another of the chains which bound his people crumble into 
dust. ‘Though for the two or three first years of his parliament- 
ary life, he was treated with scorn and contempt in the House of 
Commons, he gradually turned the hearts of his enemies, and be- 
came the one who could command the most profound attention. 
When he arose to speak, the deepest silence pervaded the As- 
sembly, and continued till he had closed his speech, save when 
universal applause shook the walls of the House. The thought- 
less and indifferent were aroused by the truths, sad and fearful, 
that fell from his lips; the cold and proud were melted by his 
moving pathos ; ministers themselves writhed beneath his daunt- 
less eloquence. Neither did he exert himself altogether in behalf 
of Ireland. He warmly espoused all enlightened and liberal 
measures, and strove, side by side, with those who sought to ame- 
liorate the criminal code. The private character of Mr. O’Con- 
nell was very exemplary. He was a patient and affectionate pa- 
rent; and he found in the associations of his family a pleasant 
relaxation from the wearing duties of his public life. He was a 
man of untiring industry and perseverance ; generous almost to 
profusion ; charitable, open and confiding. But all the common 
duties of his life, all his intercourse with his fellows, and his soli- 
tary musings, his strength and his talents, were made subservient 
to the great interests of his country. And when years shall have 
passed away, and the people of Ireland shall have become as pros- 
perous and happy as are the citizens of America now, the name of 
O’Counell will be pointed to with all the admiration and grati- 
tude which the thought of liberty and general intelligence can 
inspire. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE MAN OF WORTH. 


Who is the man of worth? not he whose gold 
Has won a fame by crouching millions told — 
Whose hand has seized the earnings of the poor, 
Or driven the suppliant starving from his door. 


Who is the man of worth? not he whose trust 
Is in his coffers filled with cankered dust ; 
For he against his fellow-man is steeled, 

And conscience is to pity seared and sealed. 


Who is the man of worth? not he whose name 

Is lettered first upon the roll of fame ; 

For human blood has drenched the chieftain’s soul, 
Yet he stands first upon that wrinkled scroll. 


Who is the man of worth? not he whose mind 
In depth of thought out-fathoms all mankind — 
Whose genius, moved by an unworthy zeal, 
Mars human peace more than th’ assassin’s steel. 


He is the man of worth who daily leads 

A life of purity and noble deeds — 

Who seeks to honor God, from whence he came, 
More than for wealth, or sway, or earthly fame. 


He is the man of worth whose soul can melt 
To deeds of love where misery is felt — 
Who seeks to soften woe, and lendsa smile 
To soothe the sorrows of misfortune’s chiid. 


He is the man of worth whose glory lies 

In seeing man by noble actions rise — 
Whose soul the highest happiness enjoys, 
When justice holds her scales in equipoise. 


He isthe man of worth whose days of youth, 
And age, are sacred to the cause of truth — 
Who struggles long, a child of heavenly birth, 
And dies in peace when called to leave the earth. 


VOL. III. 35 
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He is the man of worth who seeks to sow 
The seeds of truth in every soil below — 
Who loves the virtues of mankind to see ; — 
Such is the man of worth, such may I be. 


-New-Hampshire Sentinel. W. H. M. 





ARTICLE V. 
TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


Durine the French Revolution, Mademoiselle Sombruil had been 
eight days with her father in prison, when the unhappy massacres of 
September commenced. After many prisoners had been murdered, 
and the sight of blood continually flowing seemed only to increase 
the rage of the assassins, while the wretched inmates of the prison 
endeavored to hide themselves from the death that hovered over 
them, Mademoiselle Sombruil rushed into the presence of the mur- 
derers who had seized her father. ‘ Barbarians!’ she cried ‘hold 
your hands, he is my father!’ She threw herself at their feet. In 
one moment she seized the hand which was lifted against her father, 
and in the next she offered her own person to the sword, so placing 
herself that the parent could not be struck but through the body of his 
child. So much courage and filial affection in so young a girl, for a 
moment diverted the attention of the assassins. She perceived that 
they hesitated, and seized on the favorable opportunity. While she 
entreated her father’s life, one of the monsters proposed the follow- 
ing conditions; ‘ Drink,’ said he, ‘a glass of blood, and save your 
father.’ She shuddered and retreated some paces; but filial affec- 
tion gained the ascendancy, and she yielded to the horrible conditions. 
‘Innocent or guilty,’ said one of those who performed the office of 
judge, ‘ it is unworthy of the people to bathe their hands in the blood 
of the old man, since they must first destroy his virtuous girl.’ A cry 
of ‘pardon!’ was heard. The daughter, revived by this signal of 
safety, threw herself into her father’s trembling arms, which scarcely 
had power to press her to his bosom, being overcome by such pow- 
erful affection and so providential a deliverance. Even the most out- 
rageous assassins were unable to restrain their tears; and the father 


and daughter were triumphantly conducted to a place of comfort and 
-safety. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


Few terms are of more frequent occurrence in old expositions 
of criminal law, and concerning the precise import of which the 
general reader is less correctly informed, than benefit of clergy ; 
it may be proper, therefore, to explain the origin and present state 
of the law respecting the privilegium clericale. There can be 
little doubt the benefit of clergy originated in the great power and 
influence of the priesthood during the dark ages, when both the 
people and their rulers were disposed to treat with peculiar favor 
and honor the ministers of religion; and in consequence of which 
they obtained’ two extraordinary and exclusive privileges: — 1. 
Places consecrated to religious solemnities were exempt from 
criminal arrests, which was the foundation of sanctuaries. 2. 
The persons of clergymen were exempt, in certain cases, from 
criminal process before the secular judge, and made amenable 
only to ecclesiastical censure and jurisdiction. The first of these 
immunities was much abridged by 29th Henry VIII., and finally 
abolished by 21st James I., c. 22. The second, after undergoing va- 
rious mutations, descended to our own time, and was only abolished 
by 7th and 8th Geo. IV., c. 28, s. 6. Originally, the benefit of 
clergy was ccnfined to spiritual persons, actually admitted into 
holy orders, and wearing the clerical tonsure ; but, in process of 
time, the privilege was extended to every one who could read. 
When education became more diffused, by the discovery of print- 
ing, and other concurrent causes, reading was deemed an incom- 
petent proof of clerkship, or being in holy orders ; readers, there- 
fore, were excluded from the full benefit of clergy, though not 
liable to the same severity of punishment, in case of delinquency, 
as non-readers, the totally illiterate. Afterwards, it was properly 
considered that education and learning are no extenuation of guilt, 
but the reverse; and that if the punishment of death for simple 
felony were too severe for those who had been liberally instructed, 
it was much more so for the totally unlearned. Accordingly, by 
the 5th Anne, c. 6, it was enacted, that privilege of clergy should 
be granted to all who were entitled to it, without requiring them 
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to read by way of conditional qualification. The benefit of 
clergy was only admitted in petty treason and capital felonies ; 
clergymen had never any privilege in high treason, petty larceny, 
and misdemeanor; they always were, as they now are, liable to 
be fined, imprisoned, whipped, or transported for these offences ; 
lying in wait for one on the highway, or ravaging a country, or 
burning houses, were never clergyable offences. A vast number 
of felonies were gradually deprived of clergy by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the object of which was to restore the law to the same rigor 
of capital punishment in the first offence that it exerted before the 
privilegium clericale was introduced. At present, no one can 
claim this ecclesiastical immunity, and every one guilty of felony, 
whether peer or commoner, layman or spiritual person, is made 
amenable to the same criminal procedure and responsibility. 

The distinction now is scarcely recognized in our country, though 
it exists nominally in Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Car- 
olina. In this last State, Judge Stroud says, ‘ a distinction is 
made by express law, between males and females convicted of 
clergyable offences. Both are branded ; but a male is discharged 
without further punishment ; . female may be whipped, placed in 
the stocks, or imprisoned for the space of a year afterwards, at 
the discretion of the court.’ It is not to be wondered at that ‘ ben- 
efit of clergy’ should still be retained in some of the slaveholding 
states, when we remember that only one in one hundred and fifty- 
five can read! But we close by giving an anecdote, and the form 
of this ancient custom, handed to us by Ropert RantouL, Esq : 

The clerk handed the prisoner a missal. If he read the PATER 
Noster, the officer cried out, ‘ Legit, clericus est ;’ — he reads ; 
he is a clerk ;— and his punishment was remitted. Sometimes 
the prisoner deceived the court by getting some one to prompt him 
as he apparently read. A story is told of one who could not 
read, but who held up the missal or parchment, with his thumb on 
the place. ‘Take away thy thumb,’ said the prompter. The 
poor ignorant prisoner, supposing this to be in the book, cried, 
‘Take away thy thumb;’ and he was detected. See BLack- 
stone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. chap. 28. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE continue to give the statutes of the various States, in re- 
ply to the questions from the British Government. 


CODE OF VIRGINIA. 


Sentence of Death.—Time allowed. Except in cases of insur- 
rection or rebellion, the convict is not to be executed sooner than 
thirty days. 


Crimes punishable with Death—Murder, of first degree. Duel- 
ling, where a mortal wound is inflicted. Conspiracy ; if a free per- 
son advise or conspire with a slave to rebel or make insurrection, he 
shall be punished with death, whether such rebellion or insurrec- 
tion be made or not. 


Slaves.—The value of a slave condemned and executed, or 
sentenced to, or reprieved for, sale and transportation, shall be paid 
to the owner out of the treasury ; such value shall be the cash 
price for which he would sell at public sale, with a knowledge of 
his condemnation ; it shall be fixed by the Court, and entered on 
record. 


The above is taken from ‘The Code of Virginia, with the De- 
claration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States; and the Declaration of Rights and Constitution of Vir- 
ginia passed on the 15th day of August, 1849.’ 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Capital Offences. — Selling or stealing free person as a slave. 
Treason. Murder. Arson, in first degree. Killing in a duel ; 
Second also. Four weeks, or not more than eight, between 
sentence and execution. 
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The Governor only has power to reprieve. The Sheriff may re- 
prieve where the person becomes insane, or where a female con- 
vict is in a state of pregnancy. 

Manner of Punishment.— Hanging, within the prison or 
yard. 

Witnesses. — Judge of Court of Probate; County Police ; 
Justices of Peace. Three days’ notice necessary. 

If the day passes over for execution, then another is to be ap- 
pointed. 





VERMONT. 


Winpsor, Vt., May 21st, 1851. 


Dear Sir, — Pursuant to the request in your circular of Janu- 
ary last, I proceed to answer the inquiries as follows :— 

I. Capital punishment exists by law in this State, and is in- 
flicted, 

1st. Upon those ‘ who shall commit the crime of murder.’ 

2d. Upon ‘any person who shall wilfully and corruptly bear 
false testimony, with intent to take away the life of any person, 
and the life of such person be taken in consequence thereof.’ 

3d. Upon ‘ every person who shall, within this State, fight a 
duel, and thereby kill any person ;’ and upon ‘ any person, being 
an inhabitant or resident within this State, who shall, by previous 
appointment or engagement made within this State, fight a duel 
out of the jurisdiction of this State, and in so doing inflict a mor- 
tal wound upon any person, whereof the person so injured shall 
afterward die within this State ; and, 

4th. Upon ‘ every person who shall wilfully and maliciously 
burn any building, by means of which the life of any person shall 
be lost.’ 

II. Capital Punishment has always formed a part of the crimi- 
nal code in this State. 

III. There have been no executions in this State for the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

IV. Nor have any capital sentences been commuted during 
the same period. 

In 1842 it was enacted that if any person be convicted of any 
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crime, the punishment of which is death, such person shall be 
sentenced to solitary confinement in the State Prison until the 
punishment of death shall be inflicted. And that no person upon 
whom the sentence of death shall be passed, shall be executed 
within one year from the time of passing such sentence, nor until 
a warrant shall be issued by the Governor under the seal of the 
State. 

In April, 1843, while the law of 1842 was in force, there was 
one conviction for the crime of murder. The criminal (Clifford) 
was committed to State Prison in May, 1843, and remained in 
solitary confinement until his death in March, 1847; the several 
Governors, during that period, omitting to issue the warrant for his 
execution. In 1844 the law of 1842 was repealed — though not 
to affect any unexecuted sentence — having reference, probably, 
to Clifford’s case. 

V. In 1844 the following law was enacted, and is still in force, 
and fully answers your fifth inquiry, to wit: 


‘Sec. 1. When any person shall be convicted of any crime 
punishable with death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, 
he shall at the same time be sentenced to solitary confinement in 
the State Prison until such punishment shall be inflicted. 

‘Sec. 2. No person, so sentenced and imprisoned, shall be 
executed in pursuance of such sentence, previous to the expira- 
tion of one year from the day such sentence was pronounced, nor 
until the court which passed the sentence of death shall have 
issued their warrant under the seal of said court, directed to the 
sheriff of the county where the State Prison is situated, command- 
ing said sheriff to cause the said sentence to be carried into 
execution. 

‘Sec. 3. Said court shall, within three months after the ex- 
piration of one year from the day of passing sentence of death 
against any person, issue their warrant to the sheriff of the 
county in which the State Prison is situated, agreeably to the 
provisions of Sec. 2 of this act, and the sentence shall, at the 
time directed by the warrant, be executed within the walls of the 
prison, or in the inclosed yard of the same ; unless, previous to that 
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time, the Legislature of the State shall have commuted the pun- 
ishment of such person. 

‘Src. 4. The sheriff of said county shall be present at the 
place of execution, unless prevented by sickness or other casualty, 
and also two of his deputies designated by him. He shall request 
the State’s Attorney of the county and twelve citizens, including 
a surgeon or physician, and shall permit the counsel of the pris- 
oner, such minister of the Gospel as the prisoner shall desire, and 
his relatives, to be present, and such officers of the prison, depu- 
ties, constables, and military guard, as he may deem best, and no 
others. 

‘Src. 5. When a sheriff shall inflict the punishment of death 
upon any convict in obedience to a warrant as aforesaid, he shall 
return a copy thereof with his doings thereon to the office of the 
Secretary of State as soon as may be; and shall also return the 
original warrant with his doings thereon to the court from which 
said warrant issued, and the clerk shall subjoin, to the record of 
the sentence, a brief abstract of the sheriff’s returns upon said 
warrant. 

‘Sec. 6. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are repealed. Provided, that any conviction 
had, or sentence rendered, according to previous laws, shall be 
carried into effect in the same manner as if said laws had not 
been repealed or this act passed.’ 


Hrram Hartow, Supt. Vt. State Prison. 
To the Rev. Charles Spear. 





Be reserved, says William Penn, but not sour; grave, but not 
formal; bold, but not rash; humble, but not servile; patient, 
but not insensible ; constant, but not obstinate; cheerful, but 
not light; rather be sweet-tempered than familiar; familiar 
rather than intimate ; and intimate with very few and upon good 
grounds. 
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Last Moments of Major Andre. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LAST MOMENTS OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


THE end of this young and noble officer is one of the most 
tragical events in the whole history of the American revolution. 
His youth and manly virtues, and his high rank in the British 
army, being adjutant general of the commander, General Howe, 
at New York, rendered him an object of admiration, and caused 
his death to be universally lamented. Few occurrences in the 
history of that struggle have excited in an equal degree the sym- 
pathies of all classes, both among friends and enemies. Having 
been induced by the infamous traitor, Arnold, to act the part of a 
spy, he was detected and conveyed to the head-quarters of the 
American army, and on the 29th of September, 1780, tried by a 
court, composed of thirteen officers, among whom was Lafayette, 
and, being found guilty of the charge, was condemned to be hung. 

A correspondence was opened in his favor, between the gene- 
rals, Washington and Howe, but it resulted without accomplishing 
the object intended. The 2d of October was assigned for the 
execution. The final decision had been announced the preceding 
day, and the warrant which consigned him to an ignominious 
death had received the signature of the commander-in-chief. The 
morning dawned beautiful on the face of nature, exhibiting a 
lively contrast to the gloom which rested on many a noble mind. 
Every preliminary had been arranged for closing the last tragic 
scene in the life of one of the most accomplished soldiers and 
brightest ornaments of society. A guard had been detached for 
the purpose of conducting him from the place of confinement to 
that of his execution, and thence to his final resting place. The 
commander of this detachment, from whom I had the account, 
had just received orders to form his men in front of the prison 
door. 

Every sound was now hushed into repose, and men stood in 
breathless stillness, yet a pensive anxiety was visible on every 
countenance. At length the door opens, turning slowly on its 
grating iron hinges, and Major Andre, accompanied by an Ame- 
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rican officer, comes forth for the last time to behold the rays of the 
morning sun. He was young, and beautiful in his person, his age 
being short of twenty-five, and his whole appearance was elegant, 
dignified and manly. The expression of his countenance was very 
fine. A placid serenity and an unruffled gentleness and ease 
rested on every feature, which gave it an overpowering charm ; 
and when the light of his bright blue eye beamed forth, you felt 
that you were in the presence of one whom you were constrained 
to love and revere. His dress was scrupulously neat, and his 
whole appearance was that of a gentleman bred in the most ele- 
gant circles of society. Nothing ostentatious, nothing assumed, 
appeared in his deportment, but all exhibited the most perfect 
ease and frank simplicity. ‘ Never shall I forget the benignity 
which beawed on his countenance, as he came forth from his 
gloomy cell to meet his gloomy fate. Not a look, not a feature 
indicated the least unpleaszat emotion ; but he seemed to be at peace 
with all the world, and that all the world was at peace with, and 
would render a final decision favorable to, him in relation to his 
present offence. His youth and high moral worth induced every 
heart to pity, and all eyes were soon melted to tears except his 
own.’ He was calm and collected amid the scenes which were 
passing in quick succession before him, and no cne was more at- 
tentive to the ceremonials of politeness than he. He spent the 
time in easy and cheerful conversation with the officers in attend- 
ance, and all were struck with the goodness of his nature. 

The order of arrangements was soon completed for proceeding 
to the gallows. In front was a file of soldiers ; next the prisoner, 
leaning on the arm of an American officer; following these was 
another file of soldiers ; and lastly, came a cart conveying a coffin 
which was to receive the remains of the unfortunate victim. A 
few persons followed in the rear, whose curiosity had led them to 
the place as idle spectators of the deeply melancholy scene, 
Every thing being now ready, a low, subdued voice was faintly 
heard, and the procession moved forward with slow and mea- 
sured pace. ‘The distance was about half a mile, and the time on 
the way was occupied by the major in an easy conversation with 
the officer who walked by his side, and who was evidently inclined 
to lead his mind to a subject that more immediately concerned 
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him. When within about fifty yards of the spot, winding round 
an acclivity, the procession came in sight of the gallows, and 
halted for a short time. Here Major Andre turned to his com- 
panion, and said: ‘ Colonel, I really thought I should not be exe- 
cuted to-day, but I don’t know but I am to be disappointed,’ at 
the same time beating his left toe against his right heel. The of- 
ficer replied in a kind but serious tone, and with an expression 
that could not be misunderstood, ‘ Major Andre, I beg you to 
dismiss every hope of a reprieve. The idea is most fallacious. 
The order for the execution has received the signature of the 
commander-in-chief, whose decision is final, and you, therefore, 
have nothing to expect but the execution of the sentence; and I 
hope you will prepare your mind for so solemn an event.’ A 
pause of some minutes ensued, when the major resumed, ‘I may 
have expected too much, but I did think my fate had not been 
thus decided.’ 

He had fondly hoped to die the death of a soldier, by being 
shot, and had addressed a letter to General Washington on the 
subject. A farther pause ensued, and the escort moved for- 
ward. 

Although Major Andre maintained his buoyancy of mind, yet 
he was less inclined to conversation from this time, till he arrived 
at the place of execution. During the whole time, however, no 
sadness, nor a shadow of gloom for a moment obscured his brow. 
The same easy gentleness of manner characterized his deportment 
to the last. On approaching the fatal spot, the whole company 
paused a moment in pensive silence, and then proceeded to the 
foot of the gallows, ivhile the cart was driven immediately under 
it. Here he spent a few moments in attending to the discharge 
of a few acts of friendship. He thanked all those whose duties 
imposed an attendance on his person for the invariable kindness 
which he had received. He was sensible, he said, of the justice 
of his condemnation, and cheerfully acquiesced in the sentence 
of death, but that it stung him to the heart to think that he must 
die on a gibbet, yet he would call on all present to witness that he 
died like a brave man. 

After delivering a few messages to some particular friends, he 
turned to the commander and said he had finished what he had to 
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do, and now wished that the sentence might be speedily executed. 
He then bade an affectionate farewell to the officers present, and 
stepped up into the cart with an ease and agility with which he 
would have entered a coach had he been going to visit a friend. 
At this moment a slight paleness was observed to pass over his 
countenance, but the usual color immediately returned. A 
bandage was now placed over his eyes, and a handkerchief, which 
he held for the purpose, dropped as a signal. The cart was 
drawn quickly forward, and as it passed, he walked to the hind 
part and stepped out as it moved from beneath his feet. He drop- 
ped, and a struggle or two and all was over. ‘Thus died the 
young, brave, and accomplished Andre, whose fate has been de- 


plored by millions both in this country and in Britain. — Boston 
Rambler. 





ARTICLE IX. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE OF PRUSSIA. 


On the 4th of January the Ministers of Justice presented a 
new penal code to the Second Chamber of the General Diet. 

In accordance with this project any act punishable with fifty 
thalers fine and six weeks’ imprisonment, is to be termed a contra- 
vention. Any act punishable with from one to five years’ impris- 
onment is to be termed a misdemeanor, and any offence punishable 
with imprisonment beyond that term up to capital punishment is to 
be called a felony. 

Executions are to be carried into effect as heretofore, by means 
of the axe. The public will not be admitted to witness executions, 
which will take place in the prison yards, or in any other private 
place. ‘The only witnesses who are to be present are two Judges 
of the Supreme Court, a member of the Magistratum, and twelve 
citizens. 

The new code is more lenient than the old one, as the two first 
classes of offences do not carry with them the loss of the civil 
rights. 
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The Outcast Boy Reseued. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE OUTCAST BOY RESCUED. 


Bustness of importance called me at one time to the great 
city, New York—the London of America. I had spent the 
morning in viewing the great buildings, the City Hall, the new 
Custom House, Trinity Church, with its tall spire, then nearly 
completed ; and many other public places so interesting to the 
stranger. And being much wearied with my morning’s excursion, 
I sought my friend’s house as a place of rest. While sitting at 
the dinner-table, a servant handed me a note that moment left at 
the door, by some unknown person, which read as follows : 

‘ Dear Sir, — Having seen your name announced as one of the 
speakers at the Sunday School meeting, it would give me great 
pleasure to see you at No. — Pearl street, this afternoon, at 3 
o’clock. Do not disappoint me. Your friend, 

GroxcE § my 

I hastened to comply with the invitation at the appointed hour. 
Crowding my way along, through the multitude of people throng- 
ing the business streets, I arrived at the number mentioned in the 
note. I inquired of the clerk for the name, and, to my surprise, 
he introduced me to the proprietor of a large wholesale dry goods 
store, one of the first establishments in the city. 

‘ Sir,’ said the merchant, ‘I believe [ am not mistaken. This 
is Mr. M , the poor student of Mr. W., once my teacher in 
the Sabbath School at W n.’ 

‘I was a poor student and a teacher in the school you men- 
tioned, but this cannot be little George 8 , the white haired 
boy I once owned as my scholar?’ 

‘The same,’ answered the merchant, grasping my hand with 
the greatest joy, while a tear trickled down his cheek. ‘ The 
same, only grown to manhood. You will pardon my hasty 
note, and this abrupt meeting, but, sir, 1 thought we never should 
be likely to meet again, and learning that you were in the city, I 
was anxious to offer you the hospitalities of my home, during your 
stay. If it is agreeable, and consistent with your other engage- 
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ments, please order your trunk to be taken to my house. My 
home is yours while you remainin the city. I cannot be denied.’ 

Indeed, I could not deny him. With joy I complied with his 
generous offer. And at his house I found a home indeed. Here 
it will be proper that I should give my readers a history of our 
first acquaintance. 

While preparing for the ministry, it was the custom to search 
for poor children, and bring them into the Sabbath School. In 
one of my rambles, I found a little boy in the street, poorly clad, 
with his little bare feet on the cold snow, no hat, and in the most 
wretched condition. I called him to me, and proposed the 
following questions : 

‘What is your name, my little fellow ?’ 

‘My name is George 8 ¥ 

‘Where do you live ?* 

‘In the woods, by the old sawmili.’ 

* What is your father’s name ?’ 

‘I havn’t got any father, (and here he burst into tears.) My 
father was brought home dead about a year ago. He was found 
froze to death in the road by our house.’ 

‘And your mother — is she living ?’ 

‘Yes, but she is poor and goes out to work.’ 

‘ Have you any brothers or sisters ?’ 

‘ Yes, one brother and one sister.’ 

‘ Are they at home ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, but they are little ones and cannot go out now.’ 

‘Well, my lad, you want a pair of shoes and some clothes, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I do, but I want to get something for mother to eat 
first.’ 

This told the whole story. I asked no more questions, but im- 
mediately set about the work to be done. George was soon in 
my wagon with me, and food enough for his mother’s necessities. 

On reaching their house, I found a lonely woman with two dear 
little ones, and nothing to eat! George jumped out of the wagon, 
and ran into the house, saying, ‘ Oh, mother, mother! you will 
not ery any more ; the gentleman has got us enough to eat fora 
whole month.’ 
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I found by inquiry that the father had been a drunkard, and 
died in a drunken fit, and left the poor widow to struggle on alone. 

George (then about ten years of age) was the only child 
large enough to be of any help to his mother, and a good boy he 
was to that poor mother. 

I left the house, and the next day sent some good women to 
clothe them, and get George to attend school the next Sabbath. 
George was at the school, with new shoes and hat, and clothes, a 
happy, cheerful boy. 

For one year he was my scholar; then I left the place, and 
never saw him again till I met him, as I have told you, the mer- 
chant in the great city. God had prospered him, gave him friends 
and influence, and from an errand boy in the store, had raised him 
to be the owner. He was then twenty-four years old, with a wife 
and one little boy, one year old. 

Now go back with me to New York, and you may think you 
see me seated at his fireside, while he is relating the dealings of 
God with him, since I left him a little boy in the Sabbath School 
at W n. 

Soon after I left the place, he was fortunate enough to meet a 
man from New York, who loved Sabbath Schools. While he 
was on a visit to some friends in the country, he saw George, and 
being pleased with him, offered to take him home. The 
mother consented, and George left home, with many tears, for a 
place in the gentleman’s store. 

By good conduct he gained the affections of all who knew him. 
At the age of eighteen years, he was advanced to the station of 
clerk, and from clerk to partner with his employer. When he 
was twenty-one years old, his partner died, having no children or 
relations, not even a wife, and he gave George all the interest in 
the concern, and at once made him owner of some thousands of 
dollars. And here I found myself seated with my old scholar, in 
a fine house, and a happy family. 

He is superintendent of a large school of poor boys, picked 
up from the streets and lanes of the city, a member of the 
church, and much beloved by all his brethren —a man known too 
by the poor and afflicted. very Sabbath morning he has a 
school among the poor sailors at the dock, in a room he hired 
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for the purpose. As I sat there so greatly rejoicing in the good- 
ness of God as manifested in this instance, I could not but ask 
George, ‘ Where is your mother ?’ 

‘Oh, sir, she went home to heaven from my arms in this very 
room, a few months since, and just before she died, she gave me 
strict charges to hunt you up, and if I found you, to tell you that 
her dying breath went up to God for a blessing upon your head.’ 

‘ And your sister, what has become of her and that baby brother ?’ 

‘Oh, sir, my brother has grown up to be a young man, and is now 
a clerk, and first book-keeper in my store, and he, too, has a large 
class in the Sabbath School, and my dear sister is far away, the 
companion of a devoted missionary at the West. She was mar- 
ried a few months previous to mother’s death.’ 


ARTICLE XI. 
ETERNITY. 


BY MRS. H, J. W. LEWIS. 


‘Liretme of God!’ Eternity! how vain 
The hope to measure that which hath no end, 
And no beginning! Let the mind explain 
Its curious structure, bid it comprehend 
The ties that bind it to its home of clay, 
Then may it circle Heaven’s resplendent day ! 


Do the bright spirits of that land unseen 
Live in one blissful, a!l-sufficient now ? 
Is there no past from which they daily glean ? 
No white-robed future with its shining brow ? 
Is there no call for memory’s syren voice ; 
No room for hope in which we so rejoice ? 


Thou knowest, and the angels round the throne! 
Thou at whose bidding infant time was born! 
To our vain questionings the world unknown 
Is silent as the opening veil of morn! 
Light, Father, light, to know and do Thy will, 
That thus our doubting spirits may be still ! 








Rewards and Punishments. 


ARTICLE XII. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


THERE is one way to prevent crime which is seldom thought of 
in human governments or in the family circle. We mean rewards 
rather than punishments. No nation has ever adopted a system 
of rewards. ‘There is one general opinion pervading the commu- 
nity, which is that Heaven will reward virtue, but will not ade- 
quately punish vice. Vast sums are often expended to punish a 
criminal, but how little is done to reward him for what good he 
may have done. Some criminals, up to the moment of their 
crime, have been very useful to the community. We find, some- 
times, the tender mother, or affectionate father, all at once, from 
sudden impulse or temptation, become the insatiate demon. So- 
ciety is shocked ; the whole weight of the law is brought to bear 
upon the case. The State Prison is thought to be too good a 
place, and even hanging is said to be inefficient. The earth has 
been strewn with dungeons and gibbets. A better age is now 
dawning upon society. 

We have been led to these remarks by a few facts which have 
come within our reach. We find a provision in Austria that has 
struck us as admirably adapted for the promotion of the public 
good. It is true it is only applied to the conductors of rail roads, 
but we believe it would do more to insure public safety than any 


measure ever adopted. We quote the paragraph for the benefit 
of our readers: — 


We learn from a late continental journal, that the government of 
Austria, with a wise provision against accidents incurred on railways, 
has issued an ordinance declaring that every engine-driver on the 
rail road of the State who shall have, for the space of one year, 
performed his duties, without having caused any accident, shall be en- 
titled to a reward of 100 florins (200f.) and that every engine-driver 
whose trains have met with no accident for ten consecutive years, 


shall receive 1000 florins (2,000f.) and a gold medal. 


Here is the beginning of a great work. How much more noble 
such a regulation than severe imprisonments ! 
Another fact of a similar kind has come to our notice, which has 
taken place in France. 
VOL. III. 36 
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LivERARY AND BENEVOLENT Prizes. — The Academei Francaise 
of Paris annually bestows considerable sums of money as prizes for 
usefu! literary works and noble instances of moral actions. The so- 
ciety for the last year awarded many testimonials, amongst which 
was a prize of 1500 francs to Alfred des Essarts for a poem on 
* The Influence of Christian Civilization in the East, and one of 
5000 francs to M. Roybaud for a work refuting the Socialist systems 
of St. Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen. Eight prizes were given 
for works useful to morality, six of which were bestowed upon fe- 
male writers. 

Amongst the prizes for virtuous actions, a sum of 10,000 francs 
($2000) was given among four persons for praiseworthy acts; the 
first prize of 3000 francs, to a poor washerwoman, who, although 
she had seven children of her own, had adopted eight orphans fifteen 
years ago, and had maintained them through many struggles and dif- 
ficulties ever since. Another prize was to an officer who had saved 
a child from a burning house which no one else would enter. A far- 
ther sum of 10,000 francs was given in smaller portions, for instan- 
ces of virtue and domestic good conduct in humble life, the parties 
residing in the provinces. It seems the ability to bestow these prizes 
is principally afforded through bequests from the rich and benevolent, 
who thus, though dead and in their graves, exercise a noble influence 
in developing the virtues and talents of their fellow-creatures. 


Why should there not be prizes given for great actions in be- 
half of humanity as well as for great intellectual efforts? Why 
not, in short, have a moral police to reward the good instead of 
punishing the bad? In many instances, an encouraging look or 
kind word does vastly more to prevent crime than the heaviest 
fines or severest imprisonment. Why should we not, then, have 
some system of rewards incorporated in our mode of government, 
both in the family circle and in the national code ? 





CoNVICTED OF MANSLAUGHTER. — The trial of Stephen D. 
Carey, charged with the murder of George Haywood, the Depot 
master at Lincoln, was concluded before the Supreme Court at 
East Cambridge, last month. Under the instruction of the 
Court, the prisoner having been arrested by Haywood illegally, 
without a warrant, as he had committed no felony, the jury found 
a verdict of manslaughter, only. 

Carey was sentenced by the Court to twenty years in the 
State Prison, the first 20 days thereof to be in solitary confinement. 


The prisoner received his doom with the utmost indifference of 
manner. 





The Useful and the Beautiful. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


THe tomb of Moses is unknown; but the traveller slakes his 
thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest 
and wealthiest of monarchs, with the cedar, and the gold, and 
ivory, and even the great temple of Jerusalem hallowed by the 
visible glory of the Deity himself, are gone ; but Solomon’s reser- 
voirs are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of the 
Holy City, not one stone is left upon another; but the pool of 
Dethesda commands the pilgrim’s reverence at the present day. 
The columns of Persepolis are mouldering into dust; but its cis- 
terns and aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The 
golden house of Nero is a mass of ruins; but the Aque Claudia 
still pours into Rome its limpid stream. The temple of the sun at 
Tadmor in the wilderness has fallen: but its fountain sparkles 
in its rays, as when thousands of worshippers thronged its lofty 
colonnades. It may be that Londonfwill share the fate of Babylon, 
and nothing be left to mark its sight save mounds of crumbling 
brick-work. ‘The Thames will continue to flow as [it does now. 
And if any work of art should rise over the deep ocean of time, 
we may well believe that it will be neither a palace nor a temple, 
but some vast aqueduct or reservoir; and if any name should 
flash through the mist of antiquity, will it probably be that of the 
man who in his day sought the happiness of his fellow men rather 
than glory, and linked his memory to some great work of national 
utility or benevolence. This is the true glory which outlives all 
others, and shines with undying lustre from generation to genera- 
tion — imparting to works something of its own immortality, and 
in some degree rescuing them from the ruin which overtakes the 
ordinary monuments of historical tradition or mere magnificence. 


—- Edinburg Review. 





Neglected Children. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


Ix the ‘ Orphan’s Advocate and Social Monitor,’ an excellent 
little paper published at Boston, we find the following remarks : — 


In Massachusetts the overseers of the poor may bind out minors 
who become paupers, and there are other provisions of law that will 
reach the case of vicious children under peculiar circumstances. And 
it will be remembered that a statute was recently passed, directing 
towns and cities to make report of the number of pauper children 
under fourteen years of age, to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and requiring an abstract of the reports from the towns and cities, to 
be annually laid by that officer before the Legislature. 

We see no reason why more may not be done by way of legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts. ‘The public have no interest in the children. 
No man has a right to bring up his children in vice, or in idleness, or 
in ignorance. By doing so, he wrongs the country, and the com- 
munity should, by law, restrain him. So, too, have the children 
rights, which the community are bound to protect against these 
parents. If an unnatural father should causelessly beat his child till 
his very bones were laid bare, the child would have a right to redress 
from the ministers of the law. But that is not so great a crime as 
to darken his intellect, corrupt his morals, and blacken his soul. 
And the same law which furnishes redress for the lesser wrong, 
should furnish it also for the greater. Nor should the redress be less 
promptly furnished, because the child is not disposed to seek it. Ifa 
father should beat his son till the intellect was shattered, and he could 
not, for that reason, complain, the legal redress would be quite as 
efficient as if the beating had continued but half as long. 

Every principle, therefore, of justice and of law, requires that 
children should be taken from those parents, who bring them up in 
ignorance and error, and placed in other hands. ‘The light that shines 
on the present age, ought to reveal the mode of doing this, and kindle 
the disposition to do it. If it does not, and the mass of young 
iniquity with which our cities abound, grows up unrestrained, the 
future will have abundant reason to curse the present. 





Toxsacco.— The tobacco luxury costs the people of the United States 


$16,000,000 annually. Of this sum about $9,000,000 are dissipated in the 
smoke of Spanish cigars. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Principles of Zoology. By Pror. Acassiz and A. A.Govutp. This is 
an excellent text book for students and schools. A book like this has long 
been needed, and those in search of a work of this nature cannot be better 
suited. 


The Alhambra. By Wasuineton Irvine. New York: Geo. P. Put- 
nam. This number concludes Putnam’s elegant edition of the works of 
this most gifted author —one peculiarly American, and who has contri- 
buted yiuch to elevate the tone of our literature, both at home and abroad. 


These’ volumes should be in the hands of all admirers of this charming 
writer. ; 


Graham’s Magazine has been received, and, as usual, is filled with fine 
stories, choice poetry, and superb engravings. This Magazine is so well 
known to the public that our commendation is unnecessary. 


Godey’s Lady's Book is at hand, and well repays an attentive perusal. 
Godey has some of the most talented writers in the country, and always 
furnishes his readers with a fine literary treat. The engravings accom- 
panying this number are alone worth its price. 


Jane Boverie ; or, Prosperity and Adversity. By Catuertne Srncrair, 
author of Sir Edward Graham, etc. The object of the author is to present 
the gradual progress of Christian excellence amidst the trials and cares of 
domestic life. 


Scenes at Home ; or, the Adventures of a Fire Screen. By Mrs. Anna 
Bacue. James K. Simon, Philadelphia. This work contains nine stories 
on moral duties, written in a familiar style, and dedicated to the young 
ladies of this country. 


The Poetical Remains of the late Mary Elizabeth Lee. With a Biograph- 
ical Memoir. By S. Gitman, D. D. Walker & Richards, Charleston, 
S.C. This work portrays in a pleasing style the character of one of the 
loveliest and gentlest of her sex. Mr. Gilman is a fine writer, and he has 
given to the world a work that will add to his reputation. A more suitable 
work for the domestic circle cannot be found. 


Littel’s Living Age. No. 369. Contents. I. Lady Mary Montague. 
II. Scenes at Malmaison. III. The Lust Laird. IV. The Duke and the 
Sparrows. V. The Exhibition Opened. Poetry, &c. A very entertain- 
ing and instructive number. 


WeaLTH or THE CrTigs.— The property of Philadelphia is rated at 
$137,000,000 ; of Boston at $214,000,000; of New York at $286,000,000. 
Dividing the property by the population, each Philadelphian is worth $333 ; 
each New Yorker $556; and each Bostonian over $1,500; making Boston 
the richest city proportionately in the United States, and probably in the 
world. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


Another eventful period having arrived in the history of our cause, we 
have deemed a few words necessary. Six years have now nearly elapsed 
since, with a trembling hand, we commenced a small periodical] devoted to 
the great work of the Reformation of the Criminal. Assisted by numer- 
ous friends we have succeeded beyond our expectation. During the pro- 
gress of our work three subjects have especially occupied our attention. 
I. The Abolition of Capital Punishment. II. The Improvement of Prison 
Discipline. III. The Reformation of the Discharged Convict. It is a re- 
markable fact that this is the only sheet wholly devoted to these subjects, 
either in this country or the Old World. , 

Our labors have been remarkably severe. We have delivered addresses, 
visited prisons, prepared tracts, assisted the discharged prisoner, and edited 
entirely our publication. We feel, however, that a new impulse has been 
given to the cause of humanity. The doctrine of the Inviolability of Hu- 
man Life begins to secure a more cordial support. 

We have become more and more satisfied of the advantage of the press 
as a great instrumentality in every Reform. Our monthly has gone out as 
a silent, yet effectual Missionary, appealing directly to the human heart. 
Letters have been received from many of its friends, showing the great 
good that has resulted from a single periodical. 

We feel truly grateful for the assistance rendered us. 

And now, new objects await us. We expect to enter upon the scenes 
of the Old World ; to visit, not so much its palaces as its dungeons. We 
hope to meet with many who have labored for years in the great cause. 
When this article shall reach our friends we shall be far away from them. 
But we go with confidence in that Divine Providence that has so far sus- 
tained us. It isa great point gained that the British Ministry have asked 
for information respecting the criminal codes of the several States of our 
Union. We have been very particular in stating the various points em- 
braced in their inquiries. The reader will find them on the second page 


of our present number. From such inquiries we expect very important 
results. 


But we close our present labor. Our work wil) be published with many 
improvements. Letters from the Old World may be expected. Askin 


our friends, then, to sustain us, we shall cheerfully enter upon our fourth 
volume. 


Capital Punisument in New Yorx. — Mr. Williams made a motion to 
recommit, for the purpose of substituting the bill introduced by him. 

Mr. W. addressed the Senate at some length in favor of his amendment. 
He then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Crolius moved to lay on the table. The Senator from the 5th (Mr. 
Beekman) was absent. He (Mr. B.) desired to express his views. This 
was his reason for making the motion. He was prepared to vote himself, 
and only made the request in justice to his colleague. 

This motion was lost. 

The bill was read. It provides for committing to prison, for one year, 
and to remain there thereafter until the Governor orders him executed, in al! 
cases where Capital Punishment is made the punishment by law. 

The question was taken up and lost, 16 to 11. 

Mr Stone moved to reconsider. 

A motion was made to table that motion. Carried. 
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